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Introductory Statement 



KNOWLEDGE of its field is essential to successful work on the part ol 
any organization. In making the study of the institutions of higher 
learning in Illinois, the results of which are found in the following pages, 
the committee in charge of the Student Department of Illinois Young 
Men's Christian Associations has had a four-fold purpose. 

1. To have as a basis for its work a thorougli and accurate knowledge 
of the educational field of the state. 

2. To present to those engaged or interested in higher education an 
accurate and — within the limits which the study is intended to cover — a 
comprehensive exhibit of the field of higher education in Illinois. 

3. To present the scope, growth and present condition of organized 
student Christian work in Illinois, together with the field of work, the 
possibilities, and the importance of the student Christian organization. 

4. To briefly show the sct.pe and purpose of the student Young Men's 
Christian Association not only in its local and state aspects, but also as a 
national and world movement. 

For the most part the subject matter of the pamphlet is self-explan- 
atory. The following facts should, however, be borne in mind; 

Schools for women only, for foreign speaking students, and Roman 
Catholic schools, are omitted. 

Except where otherwise specified, the figures are for the academic year, 
1897-98, and have in all cases been submitted to the president of the 
institution for approval and correction. 

In Table No. 1, Universities and Colleges, the total enrollment of the 
Universities of the state is given. In succeeding tables, the different schools 
of the Universities are classified in their distinctive groups. This will 
account for the esTtlanatioa "duplicates omitted," in many of the tables. 

Great care has been taken to secure accuracy in all statements. Yet, io 
spite of this, it can hardly be doubted that in making for the first time a 
study of this nature mistakes have occurred. The State Committee will be 
glad to be informed of such mistakes that they may be corrected ia 
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Scliools Maintained for Christian Education — Table No. 7 





RELTCrOUS DENOMINATrON 


Ill 


ill 


1 


STUDENTS 




Hen 


Worun 


TOHI 








i 

2 

3 

V 
1 
1 

'3 

1 
4 

I 
1 

'2 


1 

1 

i' 
1 

'2 
1 

1 

i' 
i' 


28 
1,717 

120 

533 
81 

244 
27 
83 

216 
69 

410 

2,143 

16 

480 

1B4 
19 
72 
91 
86 

574 


26 

1,090 

90 

313 

106 
43 
94 

128 
91 

156 

1,692 

29 

2M 

156 
21 

"75 
105 
437 








3 

1 
1 

1 


2.807 












6 
6 


Cnmberland Presbyterian 

Evangelical Assorifltiou 


164 
350 


8 
9 


Free Methodist 

German Baptist 


i' 
I 

5 

2 

1 


177 
344 






666 






13 


Methodist Protestant 


45 














17 


Protestant Episcopal 


i' 
1 

2 


72 












1,011 








Totals 


21 


23 


10 


7,203 


5,027 


12,230 



Schools Maintained for Secular Education — Table No. 8 



STUDENTS 



Dental Schools 

Law Schools 

Medical Schools 

Normal Schools — Public . 
Normal Schools — Private. 

Fharmacy Schools 

State University 

Schools of Technology, . . 
Universities and Colleges. 

Totab 



10,025 4,266 14,290 



The Growth of Ten Years— Table No. 9 ^| 


mSTTTUTIONS 


NUMBER 


STUDENTS ^H 


1837-8 


1697-8 


1887-8 


1897-8 


I. FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


14 
12 
21 


22 
10 
21 


1,849 

671 

4,236 


2,769 

996 

8,465 










47 


53 


6,756 


12.230 




n. POR SECULAR EDUCATION 


7 
3 
4 
9 
3 
2 
2 

i 

1 


9 
3 
8 
12 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 


560 

207 

221 

1,238 

l'fi07 
473 

'377 
95 


855 
1,105 

2^620 
2.270 
1,430 

296 
2,409 
1,146 

820 














Schools of Technology 








32 


47 


6,587 


14,290 




Increase in No. of InEtitutiona in the State 27 peT cent 

" " " forSecular " 50 


in InstitutioiiB for Christian Ed'n 96 

Of the total number of institutions iii 1887-i8, 60 per cent, enrolhng SI 
per cent of the students were maintained for the purposes of Christian 
education. 

per cent of the students, 

In 1887-8 40 of the inslitutioiis, enrolling 49 per cent of the students of 

cent of the stndents. 

Associations arc Organized— Table No. 10 


INSTITUTIONS 


N..W 


Enroll ^H 




IS 
7 
3 
2 
7 
2 
2 
2 


5.286 ^1 

725 ^1 

2,043 H 

685 ■ 




















43 


^1 




Three Law Scliools and thr« Theoloeieal Schools not Iwled in this table, are bo located ^^^^^^M 
In Ibe buildings of Ihe UDirerslties of which they are a pan. that their Bludeats are in ^^^^^^M 
close coQUCt with nod m many inBlances members of the Association, ^^^^^^H 
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1. In 100 universities, colleges, schools of technology, professional and 
secondary schools of Illinois there were enrolled as students during the 
academic year 1897-8, 17,228 men and 9,292 women — a total of 26,620 
students. 

2. Of this number 3,054 men and 1,S70 women— a total of 4,924— were 
college undergraduates; 5,615 were in the professional schools of Chicago; 
3,624 were in academies and prepsratory schools, and 1,877 were in the 
normal departments of the public normal schools of the state. 

3. Of these 100 institutions 53 are maintained with the primary purpose 
of Christian education, while 47 are maintained with a distinctively secular 
purpose. 

4. In the schools founded for Christian education there were enrolled 
7,203 men and 6,027 women— a total of 12,230 students; in the scboolamain- 
tained with a distinctively secular purpose, 10,025 men and 4,205 women — a 
total of 14,290 students. 

5. During the ten years ending with the academic year 1897-8 there 
has been, as shown by comparison of the figures already given with those 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Education for 1887-8, a gain of 27 per cent 
in the number of institutions of higher learning in Illiaois, and of 98 per 
cent in the number of students enrolled. 

During the same period there has been a gain of IS per cent in the 
number of institutions maintained for the purpose of Christian education 
and of 06 per cent in the number of students enrolled iu such institutions. 
In the number of schools maintained with distinctively secular purpose 
there has been a gain of 50 per cent and of 117 per cent in the number ot 
students enrolled therein. 

7. Of the total of 17,228 men enrolled in Illinois institutions ot h^her 
learning 11,701 were in schools where Student Young Men's Christian 
Associations are organized. 

8. Of this number 6,151 were in schools where the only direct religions 
influence is that eierted by the Association. 

9. Grounds and buildings, valued at J15,54I,102, are owned by the 
above mentioned institutions. 

10. Productive funds to the amount of Jll, 655,195 are reported by the 
schools maintained for Christian education. With the exception of the 
schools of technology and a very limited amount held by State Normal 
Universities, the schools existing forsecularinstruction report no productive 
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The Study of the English Bible in Illinois Univer- 
sities and Colleges 

There are listed in the foregoing tables H6 colleges, academies and 
theological seminaries. Owiug to inability to secure accurate and compre- 
hensive information, it is impossible to present a tabulated, statement of the 
amount and character of work done in these institutions, is the study of the 
English Bible. Sixteen institutions offer elective courses in the study of 
the English Bible. In these courses, during the last academic year were 
enrolled 600 men and 164 women— a total of 664 students. Twenty-one 
institutions have required courses, enrolling 1,258 men and 430 women — a 
total of 1,688 students. Omitting from these figures the theological semina- 
ries, we find that of a total enrollment of 11,234 students enrolled in the 
Christian colleges of the state 1,027 meu and 594 women— a total of 1,621— 
are enrolled in the required and elective courses in the English Bible. The 
amount of such study furnished varies in different institutionsfrom one term 
to four years, and from one to five hours pec week. 

The Bible study done in the voluntary classes of the Student Yonng 
Men's Christian Association is reported on another page. 



The Place of the Young Men's Christian Association 
in Higher Education 



1 of the foregoing tables and sunimary shows most 
clearly that if the Christian church is to continue to have the influence upon 
higher education which she has exerted in the past, her efforts must be 
intensified and her methods readjusted. 

Within a decade the number of institutions for Christian education in 
niinois has increased 15 per cent, those for secular education 50 per cent. 
The oldest institutions for higher learning in the state are, without excep- 
tion, those founded in the interest of Christian education; those recently 
founded, with a single notable exception, are for secular training. Students 
of theology receive their training under direct religious influence; students 
of medicine, law, dentistry, architecture, engineering in its many branches 
must, together with the teacher, seek institutions supported by the state or 
maintained by private enterprise. 

The Methodist Episcopal church supports within the state of Illinois 
five universities and colleges, yet there are enrolled in the state university 
or in a single private nonual and scientific school more young men from 
Methodist homes, members or adherents of Methodist churches, than are to 
be found in the college undergraduate department, with a single exception, 
of any of these five institutions. Similar facts may be shown to be true of 
other denominations. With equipment and endowment aggregating nearly 
J20, 000, 000 the Christian colleges of the state enrol! fewer students th«n 
the secular schools, which with limited endowment or none at all, depend 
upon tuition fees or state appropriations for their support. 
I6 



All that has been, and much more which might be said, in no waj 
detracts from the importance of the Christian college. On the other hand, 
let all honor be given to auch institutions and to those who at great sacrifice 
have founded and are maintaining them. 

It does however, emphasize the fact, sometimes seeminglj forgotten' 
that if the Christian factor in education ia of value to the 12,000 students in 
Christian institutions, it ia of equal value to the 14,000 in secular 
and the fact that from choice or necessity they are in such seculai 
in no way lessens the importance of thia element or does away with the 
obligation of the Christian church to furnish it. 

That which ia not furnished by the inatitution in its ofScial capacity, and 
cannot be supplied by the church working in a denominational capacity, 
may be accomplished by the organized effort of the student body acting 
with the co-operation of Christian teachers, and with the sympathy and 
help of the Christian church. 

Such a student effort is found in the Student Young Men's Christian 
Association, which has had a place of growing power and influence in 
American college life for more than twenty years. It has become the 
agency— in most cases the only direct agency— through which the Christian 
church may make its contribution to the life of the student in the secular 
school. It is the channel through which education in schools maintained 
npon a secular foundation, may be biougbt under direct and positive 
Christian influence. 

Not only this, it has become the recognized student Christian organization 
of the Christian college, unifying, energizing and directing the religious life 
of the institution to the attainment of results hitherto unknown in the life 
even of the Christian college. It not only reinforces the Christian influence 
and efFbrts of the Institution and the faculty, but it calls out and organizes 
a. latent power in the student body. 

The Student Young Men's Christian Association has thus become and 
must be considered not simply as one of the many student organizations of 
college life or as one among many worthy Christian enterprises, but as an 
essential factor of Christian education in the institutions of higher learning 
of the present generation. 



Student Department, Illinois Young Men's Christian 
Associations 

1. The Necusity for Supcrviiion. 

The reasons for continued, skilled supervision of the field ol 
student Christian work are found: 

1, In the magnitude of the field. With the possible exception 
of New York, no state of the Union has as large a student field as 
Illinois. The number of studeiits enrolled has nearly doubled in 



2. In the widely scattered location of the edacational institn- 
tions and the diversity of conditions. These institutions are in all 
parts of the state; some enroll thousands of students, others a few 
score; some are in country villages, others in cities; in some the 
direct religious influences are strong, in others, except for the- 
Association, almost non-esi stent. 

3. In the complexity of student life. Only those who were in 
college a. generation, — or even a decade ago,— and are familiar with 
the conditions existing to-day, vrill realize the increasing complexity 
of student life. The average expense per capita per year is increas- 
ing. Courses are changing from compulsory to elective. The 
number of men in the faculties has increased many fold. The 
number of student organizations has multiplied. 

4. In the constantly changing student body. Fully 5,000 men 
annually enter Illinois educational institutions of higher learning 
as new students, and nearly the same number either graduate, 
remove to other institutions, or terminate their college courses 
before completion. In the number of those who complete the 
college course are, each year, the trained leaders of the student 
Christian work. Among the number entering, are those who must 
be interested, enlisted and trained for the places made vacant. 

5. In the importance of the field. Every county, almost every 
city, town and village of our commonwealth is represented by its 
most intelligent and ambitious young men in the higher schools of 
the state. In the professional schools of Chicago alone there were 
enrolled last year students from forty-six different states and terri- 
tories, and from twenty-six foreign countries. These men ate to be 
the leaders of their generation. It is not necessary to urge the 
importance of the development of manly. Christian life, purpose 
and character in such a. body of men. 



2, The State Exectitive Committee, working through itsStudent Committee 
and Secretary, and in co-operation with the Student Department of 
the International Committee of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
is responsible for the organization, supervision, development and 
extension of organized Christian worlc in the institutions of higher 
learning in Illinois. 



3. Committee in Giarge. 

John M. Coulter, Head Professor ol Botany, University of Chicago, 

Chairman. 
S. W. Parr, Professor of Applied Chemistry, University of Illinois. 
John H. Finley, President of Knox College. 
B. R. Barber (Northwestern University '9S), Secretary. 

18 
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a Deudat of Growth 1878 

Student Associations in Illinois 4 20 43 

Membership 178 804 2301 

Assns. Reporting Work for New Students... none none 32 

Assus. Reporting Classes for Bible Study none 2 30 

No. of Men Enrolled in Association Classes, none 21 871 
No. of Men Enrolled in Curriculum Classes. No. rept. none 530 
Average Attendance at Weekly Religious 

Meetings No. rept. 240 774 

Associations Holding Missionary Meetings. . nooe 2 23 

Associations Reporting Missionary Libraries. none none 16 

No. of Student Volunteers Reported none none 154 

No. of Mission Study Classes none none 16 

Professed Conversions 18S8-1898 1208 

During the second ten-year period the number of Student Associations 
has increased 215 per cent, the membership 287 per cent, and the attendance 
at religious meetings 322 per cent. 

The summer training conference has been established, and the work for 
new students has seen its beginning and development. 

The Bible study and Missionary departments have grown from almost 
insignificance to their present positions of strength and leadership in the 
Association plan. 

It has been during this period that the whole scheme of comprehenave 
work among the professional students of Chicago, employing the time of a 
trained secretary as its executive officer, has taken its place as a part of the 
student work of the state. During the same period the Christian work in 
three of the largest universities, the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University and the University of Illinois, has developed to such proportions 
as to require the employment of a general secretary, who gives half of his 
time to this work as its executive officer and director. In a word, during 
this decade the whole student work has been revolutionized and increased 
many fold. 

5. Duties of the Student Committee and Secretary. 

1. In relation to the local college Association. 

(a) To enlist and organize the Christian forces of the institu- 
tions of higher learning of the state in work by and for 
students. 

(b) To bring to each Association the fruits of experience in 
similar Associations of the state and country. 

(c) To suggest new plans and methods and to co-operate in 
inaugurating them. 

(d) To counsel and co-operate with tlie faculty and with 
student leaders in the effort to secure for the Christian 
organization its rightful place in the student life, and to 
enable it to make to the life of the individual student the 
largest and most helpful contribution possible, 
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In relation to the united work. 

(a) To study the Geld, mark out policies and direct the 
mQ\'ementa of the unified work of the state. 

(b) To receive, tabulate and from time to time publish reports 
from the local Associations, showing the condition and 
progress of the work. 

(c) To arrfttige for the student section of the annunl conven- 
tions of the Illinois Associations. 

(d) To secure, organize and lead the State delegation at llie 
. annual summer training conference, 

(e) To represent the student wotk of the state in the Interna- 
tional organization. 



The IntcrcoIlcg:iatc Young Men's Christian Association 
of America 

It is uncertain which of the institutious of America has the oldest 
Student Young Men'3 Christian Association, the State Universities of both 
Michigan and Virginia claiming this honor. There is, however, no doubt 
that to Princeton belongs the distinction of leadership in the effort which 
resulted in the Intercollegiate Movement. The Intercollegiate Association 
was formed in Louisville, Ky., in June of 1977. At that time there were 
less than thirty Student Christian Associations in the universities and 
colleges of the United States and Canada. During the less than a quarter of 
8 century of its existence, its growth and development have been most 
marked. At the present time there are over 500 Associations in the United 
States and Canada, with a membership of nearly 30,000. In this number of 
associations are included the colleges of thirty-three religious denomina- 
tions, every state university on the continent, with but two exceptions, a 
great majority of the public and private normal schools, every prominent 
university and college of our country, a large majority of the professional 
schools and of the best grade preparatory and fitting schools. 

The internal development in the Association life has been even more 
marked than the growth in the number of Associations and in membership. 
In this development there may be noted: 

1. The Christian forces in the institutions of higher learning of the 
continent have been enlisted, unified and directed toward a central purpose, 
with methods diversified to meet widely differing conditions. 

2. A comprehensive and thoroughly organized effort in behalf of new 
students has become a permanent part of the work. Through this effort 
the Association tenders itself of sen'ice to new students, at the critical 
period in their student lives and at a time when this service is moat 
appreciated. 

3. To supply the need of trained student leaders, summer training 
conferences at Northfield, Mass., Lake Geneva, Wis., Ashville, N. C, and 
Pasadena, Cal., are annually held. There are in attendance at these eon- 
/erences during a season of ten days more than a thousand students 



aimuaUy- Under the direction of selected Christian men hs leaders and 

teachers they have been made of incalculable power in the deepening of 
lives and ia training for Christian service in the home college field. 

4. Because of its supreme importance in personal Christian life and its 
place in the training of the Christian worker, the Bible stndy department 
has been called the pivotal department of the college association. When 
attention was first given to this department there was little organized, sys- 
tematic Bible study among American college students. At the present time 
fully 11,000 young niea are enrolled as members of classes for such work. 
Suitable courses have been prepared for use and the summer conferences 
have been utilized for the training of a volunteer teaching force. Through 
Association influences many colleges have been led to incorporate the study 
of the English Bible in the curriculum. 

5. Working through its mis--iionarycommitteeaud through the Student 
Volunteer Band for Foreign Missions, the Associatiops have been instru- 
mental in promoting among students a hitherto unknown interest in the 
cause of Christ in foreign lands. This phase of the work is more fully 
spoken of under the head of Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. 

6. Because of the great importance of the work and the constantly 
changing student life, the supervision of trained leaders has become increas- 
ingly necessary as the scope of the work has increased. At the present 
time there are employed a total of forty-four international, state and local 
college secretaries, giving all or a part of their time to the development and 
extension of the student work. This is an increase in five years of 50 per 
cent in the number of employed men in this department. 

More than 30,000 students have been led through the work of the 
associations to accept Jeaus Christ as personal Saviour and Lord, and the 
proportion of Christians in American colleges has been within the period 
covered by the work of the Association changed from less than one in three 
to a little more than one in two. 



The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 

The report of the Executive Committee of this Movement at its lost 
International Convention in Cleveland, February 23-27, 1898, makes the 
following statement regarding its origin and purpose: "The Student Volun- 
teer Movement had its rise in the summer of 1880 at Mt. Hermoa, Mass., in 
connection with the first International Christian Student Conference 
ever held. 

"The four-fold purpose of this organization is, (1) to awaken and 
maintain among all Christian students of the United States and Canada 
intelhgent and active interest in foreign missions; (2) to enroll a sufficient 
nimiber of properly qualified volunteers to meet the successive demands of 
the vanous missionary boards of North America; (3) tohelpall such intend- 
ing missionaries to prepare for Iheir life- work, and to enlist their co-operation 
in developing the missionary life of the home churches; (4) to lay an equal 



burden of responsibility otx all atudents who are to remain as ministers and 

lay workers at home, that they may actively promote the missionary enter- 
prise by their intelligent advocacy, by their gifts aud by their prayers," 

An Esecntive Committee composed of official representatives of the 
American and Canadian Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciations has general direction of the Movement. In the local association 
the Student Volunteer Movement is an organic part of the association, 
becoming to all practical intents the missionary department. The executive 
Committee works through a General Secretary, aud assistant, an Educa- 
tional Secretary and Traveling Secretaries. In the accomplishment of its 
aims the movement has: 

1. Visited more than 839 American and Canadian educational institu- 
tions. In the majority of these the subject of missions has been presented 
for the first time by the representative of the Movement. 

2. It has proiapted a systematic and progressive study of missions 
through the mission study classes. In 1804 there were less thau 30 classes 
carrying on a systematic and progressive study of missions. In 1898 there 
were reported 266 classes with enrollment of 3,788 students. 

3. It has influenced a large number of students to decide to become 
foreign missionaries. 

4. There are on the records of the Movement the names of more than 
1,200 Volunteers who have gone to the mission field. These men and 
women have gone out under forty-six different missionary societies and are 
distributed through fifty-three countries in all parts of the world. A large 
majority of this number were led to become foreign missionaries through 
the influence of the Movement. 

5. According to the testimony of the Mission Boards of the churches 
of America, the Movement haa greatly improved the average quality of 
missionary applicants. 

0. It is rendering substantial help in the solution of the money 
problem. At its inception the colleges and seminaries were giving about 
(5,000 per year to foreign missions, now they give annually over $40,000. 
Over 100 educational institutions now support a missionary either entirely 
or in large part. 

7. The reflex influence of the Movement on the colleges of the home 
lands has been most marked. This has shown itself ia the deeper and 
richer life and higher purpose of a multitude of students touched by the 
Movement, who have not been led to give their lives to Christ in for- 
eign lands. 

8. A most significant result of the Movement bas been its influence, 
direct aud indirect.upon the students of other lands, there being today— all 
of them organized since the American Movement — Student Volunteer 
Movements in Great Britain, Scandinavia, Germany, Australasia, South 
Africa. China, and India and Ceylon. 

In Illinois there are 14 student Volunteer Bands with an enrollment of 
22 women and 132 men — a total of 164 volunteers. Sixteen mission study 
classes enroll 167 members. 



National Student Christian Movements in Other Lands 

The American Intercollegiate Young Men's Christian Association is the 
oldest, but not the only national student Christian movement. The story 
of the awakening of interest in intercollegiate Christian union and effort 
among the students of the universities of Great Britain, the Continent of 
Europe, and the nations of the far East is of intense interest and far-reach- 
ing significance. It can he only referred to liere. 

Second in order of organization is the British College Christian Union. 
At its inception, in 1893, it united the Christian organizations of seventeen 
universities and colleges. At the present time it unites about one hundred 
institutions, practically every great institution in England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales being included in this number. 

The German Christian Students' Alliance and the Scandinavian Univer- 
sity Christian Movement are third and fourth in age among the national 
student movements. The growth in each has been steady and its work 
most influential. 

In 1896, after thorough, intelligent and prayerfnl consideration, similar 
national' organizations were perfected in China, India and Ceylon, Austral- 
asia and South Africa. In 1897 Japan was added to the number. 

In all of these movements it has been the privilege of the leaders of the 
American movement to have, under God, an initial and formative influence. 
In addition to this the national, and leading local organizations of the &r 
East are under American leadership. 

The bonds of fellowship among the leaders of the different national 
movements are strong and close. Northfield, the pioneer American Student 
Summer Conference, has been duplicated ia all parts of the world. It has 
made and is making its contribution to the life of thousands of students of 
many races and natious. 
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The World's Student Christian Federation 
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The following brief statement regarding the World's Student Christian 
Federation is taken by permission from a recent pamphlet entitled "The 
Students of the World United." by Mr. John R. Mott, General Secretary of 
the Federation. This world wide student movement is unparalleled in 
the history of the Christian church, and has within it unmeasured 
possibilities. 

Orighi 

"The World's Student Christian Federation was formed at a conference 
held August 17-19, 1895, in the historic castle at Vadstena on the shores of 
Lake Wetter in Sweden, by ofBcial representatives of the student Christian 
movementa of America, Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia and Mission 

ObfccU 
The objects of the Federation are: To unite students' Christian move- 
its throughout the world; to collect information regarding the religious 



cooditioi) of the students of all laada; and to promote the fallowing lines 
of activity — to lead students to become disciples of Jeans Christ as only 
Savior and as God, to deepen the spiritnal life of students, to enlist 
students in the work of extending the Kingdom of Christ throughont the 
whole world. 



The Federation is composed of eleven natiottal and international student 
movements. In the following alphabetical list the name of each movement 
is given, together with the year in which it entered the Federation: 
American and Canadian Student Young Men's Christian 

Association, 1695. 
Australasian Student Christian Union, 1896. 
British College Christian Union, 1895. 

College Young Men's Christian Association of China. 1896. 
Student Cliristinn Movements of France, tbe Netherlands 

and Switzerland, 1898. 
German Christian Students' Alliance, 1895. 
Intercollegiate Young Men's Christian Association of India 

and Cejlon, 1896. 
Student Young Men's Christian Association Union of 

Japan, 1897. 
Scandinaviau University Christian Movement, 1895. 
Students' Christian Association of South Africa, 1896. 
Student Christian Movement in Mission Lands. 1805. 
These eleven movements, including atSliated societies, unite in all 1,212 
student associations with an aggregate membership of 56,350. 
Supetviiioa 
The General Committee, which has the direction of the work of the 
Federation, is composed of two men from each federated movement. Each 
movement appoints its own representatives. 

The Latest Confeicace 
The last Conference of the Federation was held in July, 189S, in 
Eisenach, at the foot of the famous Warthnrg, in Germany. It was attended 
by students and professors from twenty-four countries. Sixteen national 
and international student movements were represented." 



The Future of Student ChrKtIan Work in Illinois 

The advance of organized Ch ristian work in the educational institutions 
of Illinois during the last decade has been most marked, yet that which has 
been accomplished is but a. little compared with that which remains to be 
done. That the future may see yet larger results and that the Association 
may in largest degree be equal to its opportunities, there is needed; (1) a 
more thorough understanding of the field and comprehensive purpose of 
the Aasociation movement; (2) clearer and more general recognition of the 



place and possibilities of the Atsociation as a &ctor in Chnetian edaCBlioii> 

(3) continued, aggressive, intelligeiil effort on the part of tile Association to 
make a contribution and the largest contribution possible to the life of every 
young man in the institutions of higher le&ming in Illinois. 

The near future should see advance in many directions, some of which 
are here noted. 

1. Buildingi. — There should be erected on the most favorable spot 
adjoining the campus of the State University of Illinois, and of each of the 
State Normal Universities, an adequate buildiug, suitably furnished, t" 
become the headquarters of the Christian life and work of the institutions. 
At least two such buildings — one on the West and one on the South Side. 
Chicago — should be erected for the use of the Christian Associations of the 
professional schools of this great professional school center. Similar build- 
ings should be erected on the campus of a number of tlie larger denomina- 
tional universities and colleges of the state. In institutions where the 
student enrollment does not warrant such buildings, rooms adequately fitted 
up should be assigned to the student Christian organization. 

2. General Sccretariei. — A General Secretary, employed as the executive 
officer and director of the student Christian work, should be employed to 
give alt or a part of his time to this work in al! the larger institutions. The 
importance, difficulty and magnitude of the Association work of to-day 
render this imperative, where the best results would be secured. 



3. Endowment.— The work in the larger institutions occupying baild- 
ings and employing general secretaries should be suitably endowed. 

4. New Otganiiations,— Marked as has been the advance, it remains 
true that more than half of the institutions of higher learning in Illinois 
are as yet without the helpfulness of the student Christian movement. 
Work in such institutions should be organized, 

5. Conespondenta.— Where organizations are not feasible there should 
be appointed a correspondent, who should be a medium of communication 
between the institution and the Association Movements of the state, nation 
and world, and through whose help students lea\-ing preparatory schools for 
college or university may be brought at once tn touch with the Christian 
life of such institutions. 

6. Leaving College. — Every year hundreds of Christian students go from 
college to cities, towns and villages in all parts of the Union. In the 
intense effort to overcome the obstacles incident to a successful start in a 
chosen life-work, many young men drift from Christian life and activity 
into carelessness and indifference. A comprehtnsive plan should be devised 
and put into operation through which the college student as he goes to a 
new home to begin his chosen life-work may carry with him letters of 
introduction to the leaders of Christian work in the community to which 
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7. The Conversion of Men, — Careful investigation shows that a very 
small percentage — not more than one in twenty — of the students who 
complete a college course without accepting Jesus Christ as personal 
Saviour ever come to such acceptance. There should be far greater wise 
continuous, prayerful effort to lead students to an acceptance of Christ, 
during college life. 

S. Leadeishihip.— To say that the demand of the times is for men not 
only of ahility but of unquestioned Christian character, is but to repeat an 
oft-emphasized statement. Because of this need no effort should be spared 
to fit and equip Christian college men for positions of leadership and in- 
flnence, which many of them will be called upon to fill. 

9. Bible Study. — Because of its place in the development of personal 
Christian hfe and in equipment for Christian service, the claims for the 
study of the English Bible should be yet more forcefully brought to the 
attention of students, and far better provision made for courses and teachers 
in this study. 



Endowment of Supervision 

Professor JOHN M. COULTER. Ph. D., The University of Chicago. 

Supervision is absolutely essential for college Associations. Tllis has 
been proved in so many cases that it is not open to argument. What a 
church is without a pastor the college Association is without supervision. 
This does not fully express the case, for continuity of membership may 
sustain a church, while there is no such thing as continuity in the college 
Association, 

The constituency of the college Association is not only kaleidoscopic 
iti its changes, but it is attracted by many rival interests, and will not main- 
tain a persistent purpose and an unflagging zeal without prompting. The 
employment of trained men to keep in touch with the colleges, through 
correspondence and visits, has resulted in making these Associations what 
they are. These men have had college eiperience of their own, have 
become familiar with college conditions everywhere, and know what to do 
and what not to do. Supervision tlius makes available for any college 
Association, at any time, all the eiperience of all colleges through many 
years. That this is an overwhelming factor in the success of any Associa- 
tion no one can question. There may be energy in the local Association, but 
misdirected energy can only be avoided by an experience which college 
students do not possess. 

This essential work of supervision is maintained with the greatest 
difficulty, and yet it is the least expensive and most fruitful part of the 
organization. It is the essential background and does not appear prom- 
inently, and it takes people trained to work for general results, rather than 
for the more conspicuous local results, to appreciate its importance enough 
t0 support it. 



Tile preaent method of meetmg the annual bndget is to solicit scattered 
and uncertain subscriptions. This involves an amount of work, both mental 
and physical, which seriously impairs the effectiveness of the supervision. 
In fact, men are employed to supervise, and are then expected to consume 
much of their energy in providing for their support. This hand-to-mouth 
existence should not continue. This work for the spiritual welfare of the 
college student sliould be put upon as permanent 3 basis as is the Vfork for 
his intellectual welfare. 

A small permanent fund will provide for the work of supervision in all 
the colleges of a state, and no money for any cause will show as far-reaching 
results. These college students are to have a dominant influence in society, 
an influence which is increasing every year. They are to mould public 
sentiment, and their attitude towards Christianity will largely determine its 
status in the next generation. 

A budget of $2,000 for supervision in the state' of Ulinoia is a very small 
one, when one remembers the thousands of students it reaches, and yet the 
labor of raising this small amount is beyond all reason. With college 
endowments reaching to many millions, it must be that it is only necessary 
to call attention to this work to secure for it the small endowment it needs. 

A permanent income not only liberates energy for legitimate work, but 
it makes a definite policy possible. To be compelled to plan from year to 
year, with the constant fear that the work may be interrupted at any time, 
encourages no continuity of organization, a thing essential in all important 
and growing work. A policy should be outlined stretching through years, 
in the confidence of an assured support. Not only is energy liberated, and 
a definite policy made possible by endowment of supervision, but experienced 
service can be secured and retained. 

The ar^ments for endowment seems convincing. Can they not be 
presented in such a way to those who have the means, that a permanent 
fund may be begun? Those who see the importance of the college work 
are numerous enough to present these arguments to very many interested in 
supporting worthy enterprises. 



Items d interest Concerning uie mstitutions of Hlg:hei 
Learning in Illinois 

Rush Medical College is the oldest medical school in Chicaf;o, and one 
of the oldest iu the West. It was chartered in 1837 and has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine on nearly O.OOO physicians. It became afBl- 
iated with the University of Chicago, April 18, 1898. 

The University of Illinois was incorporated February 28, 1867, under 
the name of "Illinois Industrial University." It was opened March 2, 1868, 
with about fifty students. In 1885 the name was changed by the Legislature 
to "University of Illinois." The total appropriations by the state to the 
University for all purposes to date amount to J2,243,I6i. 

Knox College was chartered in 1837 under the name of "Kaos Manual 
Labor College" and became plain "Knox College" February 15, 1857, 
Shurtleff CoUege began life as "Rock Spring Seminary" in 1827. 
Illinois College grew out of the united e&orts of the Yale Band of 1829 
and the American Home Missionary Society. Its first class was graduated 
in 1833. 

McKendree College began life as "Lebanon Seminary." Its charter 
was drawn and pushed through the Legislature by Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1356 Presbyterians of Chicago and Waukegan purchased 2,500 acres 
where Lake Forest now stands. Every alternate lot was assigned as endow" 
ment for a University. What is now known as Lake Forest University was 
chartered in February of '57 as "Lind University." 

Eureka College began life as "Walnut Grove Seminary," its first session 
being conducted in a single room sixteen feet square. 

By action of the Illinois State Legislature three new State Normal 
Universities have been established, one for the northern section of the state 
located at De Kalb, one for the eastern, located at Charlestown, and 
one for the western section, the location of which has not yet been deter- 
mined. In addition to the amounts in each case raised and given by the 
community in which the school is located, appropriations aggregating 
J125,000 each have been made for the erection and equipment of buildings 
for the northern and eastern schools and (75,000 for the weitern school. 

Eightj'-aix counties of the state were represented by the students in the 
State Normal University at Normal during the last college year, and thirty- 
three counties furnished students to the Southern Normal at Carbondale. 

Four thousand two hundred and eighty-nine men and 2,083 women, a 
total of 6,377 students, were enrolled in twenty-five Illinois Commercial and 
Business Colleges for the year 1896-07, 

The oldest Student Christian Association in the state ia that of the 
Illinois State Normal University at Normal, organized in February, 1872, 
with twenty charter members. 

Three Student Christian Associations of Illinois employ general secre- 
taries, each of whom gives half of his time to the Association work. The 
secretary at the University of lUiuoia is W. W. Dillon; at Northwestern 
University, H, H. Frost; at the University of Chicago, Fred Merrifield. 



